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The  high  rates  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  drop  in  the  prices  of 
Bolivian  export  products  during  the  first  half  of  1914  seriously 
affected  the  Bolivian  economic  situation,  initiating  a  period  of 
crisis  in  the  country  that  was  intensified  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  In  1915  this  situation  was  sustained ;  imports  were  greatly  re- 
stricted, and,  in  consequence,  the  Government's  income  from  customs 
import  duties  that  year  was  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  had  been 
in  1914. 

The  Bolivian  Government,  through  a  decree  dated  August  10,  1914, 
removed  customs  duties  from  the  principal  articles  of  necessity  in 
order  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  this  measure  also  deprived  the 
National  Treasury  of  considerable  income.  Comparing  the  Govern- 
ment's  income  of  1913,  the  last  normal  year  for  Bolivian  imports, 
with  the  present  time,  it  will  be  found  that  imports  have  decreased 
49  per  cent  in  volume  and  60  per  cent  in  official  valuation,  and  the 
amounts  collected  by  the  Treasury  for  import  duties  TO  per  cent. 
Such  is  the  result  of  the  actual  situation  that  daily  affects  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  of  Boli^da,  and  threatens,  in  case  it  is  prolonged,  a 
more  intense  financial  crisis. 
United  States  Chief  Supplier  of  Bolivia's  Imports. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  chief  supj)lier  of  Bolivia's  imports ; 
until  1914  it  was  the  fourth  in  importance.  This  great  advance  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  activities  displayed  by 
American  manufacturers  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  European 
war,  and  to  the  necessity  of  effecting  purchases  from  other  than  the 
countries  at  war.  It  is  hoped  that  the  advantage  gained  will  be 
maintained  in  the  future,  which  can  be  done  only  by  the  careful  study 
of  the  necessities  and  peculiarities  of  the  market,  and  by  endeavoring 
to  use  the  same  methods  in  dealing  with  Bolivian  merchants  that 
have  heretofore  been  used  by  European  manufacturers,  who  catered 
to  the  market  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  requirements  and  did 
not  try  to  force  new  methods  and  ideas  upon  prospective  buyers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  American  manufacturers  will  conform  their 
products  to  the  special  requisitions  of  Bolivian  buyers  and  consumers 
they  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  holding  the  advantage  that  the 
European  war  has  forced  upon  them,  but  if  they  attempt  to  go  back 
to  the  old  method  of  selling  their  products  without  regard  to  the 
special  demands  of  the  buyers,  the  advantage  gained  will  last  only 
so  long  as  the  European  manufacturers  may  take  to  get  ready  to 
resume  operations. 
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Up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  war,  Peru  was  fifth  on 
the  list  of  Bolivia's  providers;  it  now  holds  second  place.  The  re- 
striction of  Bolivian  commerce  with  Europe  made  it  necessary  to 
look  for  new  markets  of  provision,  and  this  has  operated  in  favor 
of  the  United  States  and  Peru,  the  former  sending  to  Bolivia  ^nanu- 
factured  products  and  flour,  and  the  latter  articles  of  first  necessity, 
such  as  rice,  sugar,  and  other  foodstuffs. 
Share  of  TTnited  States  in  Bolivian  Imports. 

The  total  value  in  bolivianos  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
into  Bolivia  in  1915  and  the  share  of  the  United  States  that  year 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  (the  normal  value  of  the  boliviano 
in  United  States  currency  is  $0.3893)  : 


Articles. 


Automobiles 

Candles 

Carpets 

Cashmeres 

Cement 

Chemical  products 

Coal  and  conglomerates 

Cotton  goods: 

ir'hirtings  and  sheetings. 

(>1!\cr.'. 

Cotton  thread  and  yarn: 

(  ai^idlc  wi^lrs 

Other 

Elecl !  i  "il  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus: 

'j'elegraph  apparatus 

Other 

Explosives 

Fish,  tanned 

Flour  and  farinaceous  prod- 
ucts: 

Wheat  flour 

Other 

Fruit: 

Boiled   in   water  or  its 
own  juire 

Dried 

Freser\  cd  or  candied. . . 
Glass  and  glassware: 

Glass 

Glassware — 

Bottles 

Other 

Headgear,  men's,  women's, 

f.nd  children's 

Hops 

Hosiery 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Scientific 

WalchmaVers' 

Iron  and  steel: 

Calamine  f galvanised).. 

Drawn,  licaten,  or  rolled 

Manufactures  of — 

Bedsteads 

Kails 

Other 

Another 

Jewelry: 

(  heap 

Other 

Lard 

Leather 

Lumber..: 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Mining 

Printing  and  lithograph- 


Total. 


Bolivianos. 

26, 192 
539,757 

53,954 
131,114 
164, 753 

13, 545 
864,649 

031,351 
427, 173 

14,848 
36, 488 


61,875 
135,511 
801,629 
100, 256 


2,290,867 
45, 854 


28, 864 
24,936 
94,311 

47,099 

17,054 

29,  228 

299, 078 
17,408 
71,509 

39, 976 
20, 408 
19, 539 

33, 125 
'  127, 156 

20, 516 

40,967 

1,682,005 

176,  782 

37, 059 
14,712 

133, 499 
59,  246 

910,513 

16,437 
212, 681 

34,957 


From 
United 
States. 


Bolivianos. 

22, 183 

1,479 

2,096 


11,291 
2,276 

66, 882 

451,660 
29,961 

2,269 
12 


13,078 

72,591 

367, 642 

52, 225 


2,049,468 
36 


19, 755 
5,862 
8,181 

24,242 

1,502 
14,416 

2, 434 
7, 319 
11,687 

18, 792 
2,. 543 
5,071 

3,398 

27, 427 

2,015 
5,S10 
89,147 
25,948 

4,824 

103 

85,733 

31,356 

129,344 

1,206 
90,3.32 

27,436 


Articles. 


Machinery — Continued. 

Steam  engines 

other 

Meats 

Medicinal  compounds 

Milk,  condensed 

Oils: 

Edible- 
Vegetable 

Other 

Mineral — 

Gasoline,     naphtha, 

etc .' 

Kerosene 

Petroleum,  crude 

Other 

Paints,  colors,  and  varnishes 

Passamenteiie 

Paper  and  pasteboard,  manu- 
factures of: 
Paper — 

Printing 

Writing 

Other 

Manufactures- 
Books,    blank    and 
printed,and  masic. 

other 

All    other    products    of 

graphic  arts 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Photographic  apparatus  (in- 
cluding motion-picture  ap- 
paratus)  

Ready-made  articles: 
Clothing- 
Men's,  n.  e.  s 

Women's,  n.  e.  s 

Lingerie 

Neckwear,  men's 

All  other 

Resins,  gums,  and  vegetable 

wax 

Ribbons , 

Rice 

Rubber,  manufactures  of 

Sacks  for  metals 

Shoes,  leather 

Soap: 

Toilet 

other 

Spices: 

C  innamon 

Pepper 

Spirits,  wines,  and  liquors: 

Alcohol 

Beer 

Brandy 

Wines 

Sugar 


Total. 


Boiivianos. 

327, 263 
96,889 
42, 234 
226, 229 
108,036 


45,900 
21,721 


28,245 
285, 869 
224,354 
64, 197 
53, 606 
23,696 


51,258 

72,402 

110,111 


54,587 
36,314 

79, 202 
32,711 


19, 130 


38, 660 
135,322 
134, 724 
11.6G6 
49, 775 

48,495 

29,805 
538,420 

24, 282 
106, 703 

83,025 

9,289 
235,068 

15,297 
112,246 

2,152,628 

86,305 

178,974 

253,709 

2,37,323 


From 
United 
States. 


Bolivianos. 

23,684 
22,121 
2,204 
49, 675 
21,670 


10,398 
16,064 


2,726 

47, 855 

182, 706 

48,828 

6,847 

2,567 


46, 617 

7,344 

22, 989 


7,996 
3,894 


7,490 
5,559 


2,247 


3,409 
9,199 
13, 824 
2,153 
2,455 

21,367 

479 
34,690 
4,628 

248 
35,788 

5,177 
9,834 


280 
625 
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Articles. 

Total. 

From 
United 
States. 

Articles. 

Total. 

From 
United 
States. 

Tea 

Bolivianos. 
48,929 

90, 3S9 
265, 544 
11,593 

Bolivianos. 

Vegetables,  dried 

Bolivianos. 
2i(,  540 

86, 357 
186,987 
245,474 

Bolivianos. 
729 

Textiles  for  women's  cloth- 
ing, n.  e.  s.,  excluding  silk 

2,066 

37, 991 

421 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Furniture 

14,286 

and  silk  mixtures 

Other    .. 

62, 641 

Tools 

260 

Umbrellas,  etc 

Opening  for  Manufacturing  Establishments — Importance  of  Mineral  Industry. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  European  conflict  has  opened  Bolivia's 
eyes  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  manufacturing  industries  within 
its  borders,  as  conditions  created  by  the  war  have  proved  that  it 
does  not  possess  the  necessary  facilities  to  supply  even  its  most 
urgent  requirements.  This  will  naturally  demonstrate  that  there 
exist  many  favorable  opportunities  for  American  capital  for  these 
industries,  for  the  establishment  of  which  the  Bolivian  Government 
grants  special  privileges  and  protection.  As  the  field  of  operation  is 
large,  the  chances  for  development  in  the  various  lines  are  good,  as 
has  been  proved  by  such  industries  as  have  been  established. 

The  difficult  situation  caused  by  the  war  has  been  supported  by 
Bolivia  only  on  account  of  its  great  mineral  wealth.  The  exporta- 
tion of  minerals  continues  to  develop  satisfactorily,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  considerable  decrease  in  shipments  in  1914,  the 
mming  industry  has  increased  from  year  to  year  since  1906.  In  1914 
the  value  of  the  minerals  exported  was  $11,168,147  less  than  in  1913, 
but  in  1915  the  increase  in  value  over  the  preceding  year  was  $11,- 
763,682.  The  total  value  of  Bolivian  exports  of  all  kinds  in  1915, 
$38,084,140,  is  the  largest  on  record,  the  great  gain  being  caused 
mainly  by  the  increased  exportation  of  minerals  of  various  kinds, 
the  total  valuation  of  which  was  $36,094,466.  In  calculating  the 
value  of  the  minerals  exported  during  1915  London  quotations  were 
used ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  were  lower  than  the  prices  obtained 
for  the  products  in  other  markets,  especially  in  the  United  States. 

Increased  Production  of  Tin. 

Tin  has  been  the  principal  item  of  Bolivian  export  for  many  years, 
the  bulk  of  the  production  having  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain, 
even  after  the  war  broke  out.  During  1915  about  35.360  metric  tons 
of  2,204.6  pounds  of  tin  ore  Avere  sold  to  Great  Britain,  while  the 
United  States,  which  held  second  place  on  the  list  of  buyers,  received 
only  about  1,100  tons.  During  1916,  however,  the  United  States 
purchased  this  mineral  in  increasing  quantities,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  one-half  of  Bolivia's  production  is  now  being  sent  to  the 
United  States.  The  total  exportation  of  this  ore  during  1915  was 
about  36,492  tons.  In  addition  to  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  Germany  took  27  tons,  Argentina,  2  tons,  and 
Uruguay  and  Chile,  1^  tons. 

Bolivia  holds  second  place  among  the  tin-producing  centers  of  the 
world,  and  many  good  mines  and  prospects  are  stil!  open  to  develop- 
ment that  would  be  attractive  to  American  ca])ilal.  If  modern 
methods  were  introduced  in  the  development  of  the  mines,  Bolivia's 
production  would  increase  greatly,  as  the  methods  at  present  em- 
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ployed^  with  few  exceptions,  are  primitive  and  most  of  the  labor  is 
done  by  hand. 

The  high  prices  of  tungsten  ore  attracted  numbers  of  miners  from 
the  tin  deposits,  as  the  wages  offered  were  much  higher  than  those 
obtained  for  working  in  tin  properties,  and  the  work  is  less  arduous ; 
but  since  the  decline  in  the  prices  for  this  metal  the  miners  have 
been  returning  to  the  tin  deposits  and  the  production  figures  for  tin 
in  1916  will  probably  be  much  larger  than  those  for  1915.  The 
.steady  advance  in  the  price  of  tin  is  a  strong  factor  in  inducing 
operators  of  mines  to  double  their  activities. 
American  Capital  Aids   Copper-Mining  Industry. 

By  the  laAv  of  January  17,  1914,  the  Bolivian  Government  with- 
drew the  25  per  cent  export  duty  on  nonconcentrated  copper  ores, 
with  the  result  that  the  exportation  of  these  ores  rose  from  4,794 
metric  tons  in  1914  to  17,945  tons  in  1915.  The  cojiper-mining  in- 
dustry was  greatly  benefited  by  this  exemption  from  duties  and  by 
the  high  prices  obtained  during  1915. 

The  exportation  of  concentrated  copper  ores  also  showed  consid- 
erable improvement,  increasing  from  3,874  metric  tons  in  1914  to 
5,868  tons  in  1915.- 

Of  the  total  of  17,945  metric  tons  of  nonconcentrated  ores  exported 
in  1915,  13,777  tons  Avent  to  the  L^nited  States,  4,000  tons  to  Great 
Britain,  24  tons  to  France,  and  20  tons  to  Chile ;  and  of  the  5,868  tons 
of  the  concentrated  ores.  Great  Britain  bought  2,865  tons,  the  United 
States,  2,246  tons,  and  France,  757  tons. 

The  production  of  copper  ores,  the  total  amount  of  which  Avas 
23,813  metric  tens,  is  the  largest  on  record  in  Bolivia,  and  in  view 
of  the  improving  prices,  it  is  certain  that  the  development  Avill  con- 
tinue along  more  satisfactory  lines. 

American  capital  is  contributing  elHciently  to  the  increase  in  the 
Bolivian  copper  production,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  activities 
of  the  many  small  producers  who  possess  many  facilties  for  ex- 
ploiting the  deposits  for  which  they  need  no  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal, will  tend  to  increase  the  interest  in  this  mineral,  Avhich  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  positive  sources  of  Bolivia's  natural  Avealth. 
The  lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities  on  the  Arica-La  Paz 
Railway,  the  only  line  cr<  ssing  the  copper-producing  center,  pre- 
vented the  exportation  of  much  larger  quantities  of  this  ore. 

Tungsten  and  Antimony. 

The  enhanced  prices  obtained  for  tungsten  ore  caused  the  opening 
up  of  large  deposits  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  where  they 
abound.  The  output  during  1914  was  276  metric  tons,  Avhile  in  1915 
the  exports  totaled  792^  tons,  an  increase  of  51(U  tons,  or  349  per 
cent,  for  that  year,  when  the  T  nited  States  took  436  tons  and  Great 
Britain  357  tons. 

The  production  of  antimony  during  1915  Avas  above  the  most 
optimistic  calculations.  Exports  increased  from  186  tons  in  1914  to 
17,923  metric  tons  in  1915,  Avhen  16,184  tons  went  to  Great  Britain, 
1,589  tons  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  Spain.  The 
large  number  of  deposits  of  this  mineral  and  the  ease  of  its  exploi- 
tation bring  large  profits  to  the  mine  oAvners  at  the  present  prices, 
and  there  is  no  reason  Avhv  this  industrv  should  not  become  one  of 
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the  most  flourishing  in  the  country  so  long  as  the  quotation  on  the 
ore  is  at  all  reasonable. 

Production  and  Exports  of  Lead  and  Bismuth. 

Lead  was  exported  during  1914  to  the  amount  of  1,555  metric 
tons,  and  in  1915  to  2,208  tons,  an  increase  of  653  tons.  The  high 
freight  rates  prevailing  on  the  steamers  that  traffic  along  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  have  hampered  this  industry,  causing  the 
production  to  be  held  back,  as  the  prices  paid  do  not  more  than 
cover  the  transportation  charges;  but  there  is  hope  in  this  country, 
in  view  of  the  reported  decrease  in  the  production  of  Spain  and 
Australia,  that  the  demand  will  increase  for  the  Bolivian  product, 
and  that  better  quotations  will  enable  operators  to  work  under  more 
favorable  conditions.  Lead  is  found  throughout  the  highlands  of 
Bolivia  in  abundant  deposits,  which  generally  carry  a  good  per- 
centage of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  following  countries  purchased 
Bolivia's  lead  production  in  1915 :  Great  Britian,  1,731  tons ;  United 
States,  287  tons ;  and  Argentina,  190  tons. 

Although  it  has  had  no  special  war  application,  the  production 
of  bismuth  has  also  showed  marked  improvement.  During  191-1 
Bolivia  exported  438  metric  tons,  and  in  1915,  663  tons,  which  went 
almost  wholly  to  England,  the  only  exception  being  a  shipment  of 
about  150  pounds  to  Chile.  As  this  mineral  is  subject  to  a  monopoly 
there  is  little  expectation  for  increased  development.  The  Bolivian 
Government,  in  view  of  the  monopoly  exercised  on  this  mineral,  has 
placed  a  much  heavier  export  duty  on  it  than  that  levied  on  the  other 
minerals. 
Silver,  Zinc,  Gold,  and  Molybdenum. 

Silver,  which  the  Bolivian  highlands  have  produced  in  such  great 
quantities,  is  still  to  be  found  in  large  deposits.  Li  1915  the  United 
States  took  47,220  metric  tons  of  silver,  Great  Britain  35,182  tons, 
and  Peru  57  tons,  the  total  quantity  exported  being  82,459  tons  fine, 
which  was  produced  entirely  in  the  Departments  of  Potosi  and 
Oruro.  That  the  exploitation  of  this  mineral  is  losing  its  interest 
in  Bolivia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  10  years  the 
exports  have  decreased  by  about  75  per  cent,  this  decline  being  caused 
chiefly  by  the  preference  for  the  development  of  other  minerals. 

The  falling  off  of  the  silver  production  gave  rise  to  the  exploitation 
of  zinc,  which  reached  its  high  mark  in  Bolivia  in  1910,  when  11,897 
metric  tons  were  exported ;  but  since  that  year  it  has  steadily  declined, 
and  in  1915  the  exportation  amounted  to  only  104  tons,  as  compared 
with  3,755  tons  in  1914.  Of  the  1915  ex^jorts,  74  tons  were  shipped 
to  the  United  States  and  30  tons  to  Great  Britain.  Large  zinc  de- 
posits are  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  hoped, 
on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  this  mineral  in  the  various  in- 
dustries, that  these  deposits  will  be  converted  in  the  near  future 
into  one  of  Bolivia's  greatest  sources  of  wealth. 

Gold  exports  for  1915  were  slightly  under  those  in  1914,  being  393 
pounds  and  398  pounds,  respectively.  Each  year  the  total  quantity 
was  shipped  to  the  LTnited  States,  all  having  been  produced  in  the 
Department  of  La  Paz.  Almost  all  of  the  minerals  exported  from 
Bolivia  contain  small  quantities  of  gold,  which  is  extracted  when  the 
smelting  process  is  applied.    On  November  19, 1915,  a  law  was  passed 
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that  imposed  a  duty  of  about  $20  per  kilo  on  gold  exports.  This 
law  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  production  in  the  country  to 
serve  as  a  gold  reserve  for  the  various  banks  of  emission. 

Exports  of  molybdenum,  a  rare  metal,  in  1915  totaled  6,101  kilos 
of  2.2046  pounds  each,  of  which  Great  Britain  took  5,191  kilos  and 
the  United  States  the  remaining  910  kilos.  This  metal  is  found  in 
the  snoAv-clad  mountains  in  the  Province  of  Larecaja  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  La  Paz.  It  is  expected  that  further  discoveries,  which  seem 
very  probable,  will  create  a  new  industry. 

Rubber  Exports — Live-Stock  Industry. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  Bolivian  export  is  rubber,  which 
also  experienced  a  marked  increase  during  1915,  the  shipments  for 
that  year  totaling  5,081  tons,  as  compared  Avith  4,485  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  1913,  the  record  year  for  the  country's  rubber  ex- 
ports, 5,143  metric  tons  were  shipped.  The  distribution  of  the  rub- 
ber exports  in  1915  was:  The  United  States,  4,645  tons;  Great 
Britain,  341  tons;  France,  68  tons;  Germany,  16  tons;  Argentina, 
9  tons;  and  Spain,  2  tons. 

In  addition  to  rubber  and  mineral  products  general  increases  were 
recorded  in  all  other  articles  of  export,  of  which  tlie  chief  item  was 
live  stock,  6,558  head  having  been  exported  to  Brazil  and  Argentina 
in  1915.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  cattle  are  not  overabundant  in 
the  country,  the  Government  seems  to  be  considering  the  advisability 
of  prohibiting  their  exportation  in  order  to  prevent  the  depletion 
of  the  regions  along  the  eastern  frontiers  where  this  industry  is 
being  developed.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  cattle,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  law 
of  November  30,  1911,  authorizing  the  Executive  to  grant  permission 
for  the  free  importation  of  cattle  during  a  period  of  five  years  with 
the  only  condition  of  good  health  and  breed,  Avas  created. 

Shipments  of  salted  hides  in  1915  amounted  to  613  tons,  as  against 
374  tons  in  1914. 
Coca,  Coffee,  and  Cinchona  Bark. 

The  amount  of  coca  leaves  exported  increased  from  348,000  kilos 
in  1914  to  389,000  kilos  in  1915,  when  the  greater  part,  305,000  kilos, 
went  to  Argentina :  the  remainder  with  the  exception  of  two  small 
shipments,  one  of  771  kilos  to  the  United  States  and  another  of  600 
kilos  to  Spain,  went  to  Chile. 

Coffee  production  is  developing  fast,  the  exports  increasing  from 
38  tons  in  1914  to  105  tons  in  1915.  All  went  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries, as  the  heavy  freight  rates  to  the  coast  would  not  allow  favor- 
able competition  with  the  product  of  the  coast  countries.  The  cof- 
fee produced  in  the  Yungas  district  of  the  Department  of  La  Paz 
is  of  high  qualit}^,  and  once  the  production  has  attained  sufficient 
importance  this  bean  Avill  merit  a  special  demand. 

Shipments  of  cinchona  bark  were  about  doubled,  46  tons  in  1914 
and  84  tons  in  1915. 

Trade  Figures  for  1916 — Tariff  Revision. 

The  country's  foreign  trade  during  the  first  four  months  of  1916 
showed  a  decided  improvement  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1915, 
the  imports  being  valued  at  $3,203,466  and  the  exports  at  $16,071,431. 
These  figures,  however,  cover  only  a  three-month  period  for  the 
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customs  districts  of  Puerto  Suarez  and  Manoa  and  a  two-month 
period  for  that  of  Cobija. 

Duties  collected  during  the  first  four  months  of  191G — $0iH.i>09^ 
exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1915  by  $279,446. 

The  Bolivian  tariff  has  not  been  coiisidered  adequate  for  the  re- 
quirements of  Bolivian  commerce.  A  special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  several  years  ago  to  submit  a  substitute  for  the 
one  in  use.  The  commission  presented  its  report  this  year,  but  in- 
stead of  considering  it  Congress  appointed  another  commission  to 
revise  the  new  project  and  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Railway  Construction. 

Government  interest  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the 
railway  lines  has  not  waned.  The  construction  of  the  electric  line 
from  La  Paz  to  the  rich  Yungas  provinces  has  been  under  w'ay  for 
the  last  year.  The  road  has  been  surveyed  and  a  small  part  of  the 
construction  effected  with  money  obtained  from  a  special  tax  levied 
on  the  production  of  coca  leaves,  but  the  work  will  now  proceed  as 
fast  as  possible,  as  the  Government  has  placed  through  a  banking 
firm  in  New  York  a  loan  for  $2,400,000,  the  amount  estimated  as 
necessary  to  finish  and  equip  the  line.  As  the  country  through  which 
this  line  W'ill  run  is  rich  in  woods  and  agricultural  products — prin- 
cipally coca  leaves,  coffee,  and  cacao — it  will  become  the  chief  supplier 
of  produce  for  the  highlands.  A  large  amount  of  gold  is  known  to 
exist  in  the  Yungas  district,  and  the  railway  w'ill  lend  easy  access  to 
explorers  and  prospectors  into  this  wealthy  and  almost  unexplored 
section  of  Bolivia. 

The  construction  of  the  La  Quiaca-Tupiza  line  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward as  fast  as  possible  by  the  French  contractors,  Vezin  &  Cie.,  and 
the  Government  is  in  possession  of  the  necessary  funds  for  its  com- 
pletion, a  loan  having  been  placed  in  France  in  1913  for  £1,000.000 
($4,866,000). 

Government  Loans  for  New  Railways. 

The  Cochabamba-Oruro  line,  which  has  l)een  under  construction 
for  several  years,  will  be  finished  in  July  of  this  year,  and  prepara- 
tions are  already  under  way  for  the  official  inauguration. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  declared  its  intention  of  extending 
the  Potosi-Sucre  line  through  a  fertile  and  rich  country  to  Santa 
Cruz,  but  it  will  take  several  years  to  complete  this  project.  The 
La  Paz- Yungas  railway  is  also  to  be  extended  to  Rurenabaque,  on 
the  Beni  River.  With  the  completion  of  this  extension  connection 
will  be  had  w-ith  the  Atlantic  coast,  through  the  Amazon  River  and 
the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  thus  providing  Bolivia  ^\ith  its  second 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the  Executive  was  authorized 
to  contract  two  loans  of  £1,000,000  each  for  the  construction  of  the 
Potosi-Sucre  and  Atocha-Tupiza  lines  by  Government  administra- 
tion or  under  contract.  The  Government  is  at  present  endeavoring 
to  place  these  loans  in  the  United  States.  The  first  line  is  intended 
to  join  Potosi  with  the  capital,  Sucre.  The  second  is  of  greater 
importance,  as  it  will  be  the  last  link  between  La  Paz  and  Buenos 
Aires.  The  guaranties  offered  for  both  loans  are  good,  especially 
that  allotted  to  the  Atocha-Tupiza  line,  wdiich  consists  of  the  shares 
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owned  by  the  Government  in  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation,  for 
which  the  Government  paid  £1,000,000  in  cash.  This  is  the  largest 
bank  in  the  country,  and  its  business  improves  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  sound  and  has  been  paying  regular  dividends  to  its  shareholders. 
Its  shares  are  at  jDresent  quoted  at  par,  and  last  year's  profits  were 
about  14  per  cent  of  its  capitalization.  The  income  produced  by  these 
shares  is  also  pledged  to  the  loan.  As  a  second  mortgage  the  line  to 
be  constructed  is  offered,  and  finall}^  the  general  income  of  the  Nation 
is  given  as  a  subsidiary  guaranty.  The  securities  offered  are  good  in 
every  respect  and  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  American  capitalists. 
The  construction  of  these  railways  will  provide  American  manufac- 
turers the  opportunity  of  supplying  all  the  material  and  equipment 
necessary. 

Paper  Currency — Banks  and  Banking. 

The  total  value  in  United  States  currency  of  paper  money  in  cir- 
culation on  June  30,  191G,  was  $9,691,197,  or  $1,130,-557  in  excess  of 
the  preceding  years'  circulation.  This  excess  is  the  result  of  the 
greater  economic  movement  created  by  the  activities  in  the  mines. 

The  paid-up  sapital  of  the  four  native  banks  totaled  $16,385,000 
United  States  currency  and  their  general  balances  for  the  iirst  six 
months  of  1916  show  that  they  made  a  profit  of  $749,248  during  that 
period,  which  is  $65,707  in  excess  of  the  profits  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1915. 

The  gold  reserve  in  the  vaults  of  these  banks  on  June  30,  1916,  was 
£1,016,986^,  and  fine  gold  bars  weighing  151.2  kilos  held  b}^  the 
Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation.  Adding  to  the  equivalent  in  United 
States  currencj'^  of  the  coined  gold,  $4,949,169,  the  value  of  the  gold 
bars,  $103,172,  gives  a  total  gold  reserve  of  $5,052,341. 

The  deposits  on  June  30,  1916,  amounted  to  $10,949,905,  as  against 
$9,722,481  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1915,  or  an  increase  of 
$1,227,483.  In  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation  the  deposits  were 
increased  by  $1,304,884,  and  in  the  Banco  Mercantil  by  $193,824; 
whereas  in  the  Banco  Nacional  they  decreased  by  $243,237,  and  in 
the  Banco  Francisco  Argandoha,  by  $27,988. 

Foreign  deposits  in  these  banks  amounted  to  $2,018,642,  or  $66,700 
more  than  was  on  deposit  on  June  30,  1915. 

The  total  amount  of  the  reserve  funds  of  the  four  banks  is 
$2,394,304. 

Besides  the  four  native  banks,  there  is  a  German  institution,  the 
Banco  Aleman  Trasatlantico,  in  La  Paz,  which  has  a  branch  in 
Oruro.  The  capital  of  this  bank  is  $250,307,  and  its  net  profits  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1916  amounted  to  $89,716,  against  $60,917  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1915.  It  does  not  issue  paper  money. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  German  institution,  the  only  foreign 
bank  operating  in  the  country,  will  give  American  capitalists  a  clear 
idea  of  the  opportunity  offered  for  the  establishment  of  American 
banks  in  Bolivia.  This  bank,  besides  conducting  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, is  the  strongest  supporter  of  German  commercial  relations, 
lending  special  facilities  to  merchants  dealing  with  Germany.  The 
establishment  of  American  branch  banks  in  Bolivia  would  be  of 
g^eat  benefit,  not  only  to  American  capitalists,  but  to  American 
commerce  in  general. 
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By  Commercial  Attache  William  F.   3Iontavon,   Lima,  Peru,  January  23. 

On  account  of  its  geographical  position  Bolivia  has  been  spoken 
of  as  the  "Hermit  of  South  America,"  but  it  has  not  been  a  hermit 
in  the  sense  that  it  cut  itself  off  from  its  neighbors  or  the  outside 
world  voluntarily  or  through  any  spirit  of  conservatism.  For  cen- 
turies Bolivia  has  welcomed  the  stranger;  it  has  copied  the  institu- 
tions of  France  and  of  Spain  in  planning  its  system  of  public  in- 
struction, and  it  has  employed  foreign  specialists  to  assist  it  in  de- 
vising educational  and  scientijfic  institutions  adapted  to  its  unique 
conditions.  In  fact,  Bolivia  has  been  characterized  rather  by  the 
liberality  with  which  it  has  dealt  with  the  outsider  than  by  any 
narrowness  or  unreasonable  conservatism  in  this  respect. 

Two  countries  of  South  America  have  no  seacoast.  Of  these 
Paraguay  has  its  great  river  system  that  traverses  its  territory,  but 
Bolivia  has  no  water  communication  to  the  sea.  When  the  Peruvian 
Government  undertook  the  construction  of  the  Southern  Railway  of 
Peru  in  18G8  it  was  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  American  engi- 
neer, Henry  Meiggs,  who  overcame  the  barriers  that  the  Andes  op- 
posed to  the  successful  development  of  the  rich  resources  of  that 
region. 

Railway  Connections  with  Pacific  Coast  Ports. 

Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  fertile  agricultural  region  about  the  shores 
of  Lake  Titicaca  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  River, 
was  the  objective  when  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru  was  planned. 
The  project  was  one  of  the  greatest  ever  undertaken  by  an  engineer, 
and  its  successful  completion  opened  for  development  a  region  of 
great  mineral  and  agricultural  importance.  The  construction  of  the 
railway  from  Mollendo  to  Puno  gave  to  Bolivia  a  port  on  the  Pacific 
at  Mollendo,  and  made  it  profitable  for  Bolivian  miners  to  enter  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  the  useful  ores  and  minerals  they  had 
theretofore  but  little  incentive  to  produce. 

Two  other  railwa^^s  have  since  been  constructed,  connecting  Bolivia 
with  the  ports  of  Antofagasta  and  Arica  in  Chile.  The  Antofagasta 
route  and  that  of  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru  lie  through  pro- 
ductive territory  and  these  roads,  in  spite  of  their  great  length,  are 
able  to  compete  effectively  for  Bolivian  trade  with  the  Arica-La  Paz 
road,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  shorter.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  road  is  in  a  country  so  rough  and  ir- 
regidar  that  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  use  of  cogs  and  racks, 
and  its  cost  of  maintenance  is  proportionately  greater  than  that  of 
either  of  its  competitors.  The  competition  for  Bolivian  freight  is  so 
keen,  however,  that  the  rates  are  kept  within  reason,  and  Bolivia 
enjoys  easy  access  to  the  coast  in  consequence. 
Steamship   Connections  at   Ocean   Terminals. 

Three  lines  of  steamers  provide  regular  passenger  and  freight 
service  to  the  ports  of  Mollendo,  Antofagasta,  and  Arica — the  Peru- 
vian Line  (the  Peruvian  Steamship  &  Dock  Co.),  the  Chilean  Line 
(the  South  American  Steamship  Co.),  and  an  English  line  (the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.) .  These  three  companies  operate  a  fleet, 
which,  if  properly  distributed,  could  give  to  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  a  regular  five-day  service;  but  at  present  each  steamer  is 
88838°— 39a— 17 2 
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engaged  in  an  effort  to  reach  port  ahead  of  its  competitor,  with  the 
result  that  two  and  even  three  steamers  may  take  on  cargo  in  the 
same  port  at  the  same  time,  while  at  times  the  interval  between 
steamers  is  as  great  as  a  fortnight. 

In  addition  to  the  steamers  of  these  regular  lines,  tramp  vessels 
visit  the  coast  at  irregular  intervals,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that 
several  additional  lines  will  soon  enter  the  field,  among  these  being 
r.  Japanese,  a  Norwegian,  and  a  United  States  line. 

Transshipment  Difficulties  at  Canal  Zone. 

At  present  goods  from  Europe  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the 
United  States  intended  for  west  coast  ports  and  not  shipped  by  tramp 
steamer  making  the  through  voyage  must  be  transshipped  on  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  In  spite  of  the  facilities  provided  in  the  Canal 
ports  for  the  handling  of  cargo  and  in  spite  of  the  extreme  care 
with  which  all  the  work  of  the  Zone  authorities  is  executed,  it  is 
occasionally  rejDorted  that  goods  are  damaged  in  the  process  of  trans- 
shipment. Such  damage  is  at  times,  if  indeed  not  generally,  due 
to  inferior  or  defective  packing.  The  greatest  vexation  occurring 
because  of  transshipment  on  the  Canal  is,  however,  the  splitting  up 
of  shipments.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  west  coast  importer  to  receive 
only  a  fraction  of  the  goods  covered  by  his  documents  and  to  have 
to  wait  weeks  or  even  months  for  the  arrival  of  the  remainder.  It 
is  not  possible  to  remedy  this  situation  at  once  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  bottoms  calling  at  the  Canal  and  other  conditions  traceable  entirely 
to  the  present  abnormal  conditions  that  characterize  world  shipping. 
With  a  return  to  normal  conditions  and  the  establishment  of  through 
sailings  from  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  to  west  coast  ports,  etc.,  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
situation  will  be  done  away  with  effectively. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  by  shippers  on  the  west  coast  is 
the  loss  of  a  portion  of  their  cargo  by  theft.  Investigations  car- 
ried on  by  customs  officials  and  steamship  companies  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  most  of  the  thieving  occurs  in  the  ports  and  aboard  the 
lighters  while  the  goods  are  being  moved  from  the  ship  to  the  cus- 
tom house  or  to  the  piers.  At  Mollendo,  where  the  Southern  Rail- 
w^ay  of  Peru  works  in  close  touch  with  a  responsible  firm  that  does 
most  of  the  lightering,  thieving  has  been  practically  eliminated,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  remedy  for  this  condition  is  to  be  found  in 
a  better  organization  of  the  lighterage  service,  or  in  the  closer  super- 
vision by  the  shore  representatives  of  the  steamship  companies. 

Proposed  Line  from  New  York  to  Calloa — All  Pacific  Service. 

The  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  of  New  York  announces  that 
it  is  about  to  enter  the  west  coast  shipping  business  with  a  new 
line  of  fast  steamers  out  of  New  York.  These  steamers  will  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  make  Callao,  it  is  claimed,  in  11  days. 
At  present  the  best  service  between  New  York  and  Callao  requires 
about  20  days,  making  allowance  for  a  delay  of  from  4  to  6  days 
on  the  Canal  Zone.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  are  firmly  established  in  the 
west  coast  trade  as  commission  merchants,  shippers,  and  manufac- 
turers' agents.  The  firm  has  a  well  organized  branch  in  every 
port  along  the  coast,  and  will  be  able  to  supervise  closely  the  work 
of   discharging   its   own   vessels.     In   this   manner   the    danger    of 
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breakage,  damage  to  goods,  and  thieving  will  be  largely  avoided,  and 
competition  will,  no  doubt,  put  other  shippers  in  "a  position  where 
they  will  find  it  profitable  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  patrons 
more  effectively  than  has  been  their  practice  in  the  past. 

Ports  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  are  served  less  effi- 
ciently by  steamers  reaching  South  American  ports  than  are  those 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  During  1916  one  of  the  great  Japanese 
steamship  companies  undertook  to  maintain  a  regular  monthly  serv- 
ice between  Japan  and  west  coast  ports  of  South  America.  The  ships 
of  this  company  call  at  San  Francisco  and  several  other  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  served  by  numer- 
ous sailing  ships  and  steam  schooners.  The  establishment  of  a 
smelter  at  Tacoma  by  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co. 
creates  a  demand  at  Tacoma  for  ores  from  South  America  and  thus 
provides  for  the  return  cargo  of  these  lumber  ships. 

Tank  steamers  make  frequent  trips  between  the  oil  fields  of  Peru 
and  those  of  California,  and  there  is  considerable  traffic  both  ways 
in  both  crude  and  refined  products. 

Extension  of  Internal  Communication. 

The  Bolivian  Government  is  furthering  its  efforts  to  provide  the 
countrj'  with  ample  means  of  communication  throughout  the  interior. 
The  construction  of  several  important  railways  has  been  undertaken, 
highways  have  been  graded  and  opened  to  automobile  traffic,  trails 
well  graded  for  pack  trains  in  the  less  densely  settled  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  opened,  and  no  effort  is  being  neglected  to  bring 
not  only  to  La  Paz,  Oruro,  and  a  few  of  the  more  important  centers 
the  full  advantage  of  international  trade,  but  to  make  this  advantage 
available  in  Sucre,  Cochabamba,  and  the  interior.  The  railway 
policy  adopted  by  the  Bolivian  Government  has  met  with  the  sup- 
j)ort  of  foreign  capital  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
clusion of  Bolivia  with  the  countries  in  South  America  that  are  best 
supplied  with  means  of  transportation  is  not  distant. 

A  spur  is  under  construction  that  will  connect  Cochabamba  and  its 
rich  agricultural  lands  with  the  La  Paz- Antofagasta  railway  at 
Oruro.  Another  spur  leaving  the  main  line  of  the  same  road  at  Rio 
Mulatto  has  been  completed  to  Potosi,  the  center  of  the  tin  produc- 
tion of  Bolivia,  and  in  October,  1915,  the  work  on  the  extension  of 
this  spur  toward  Sucre  was  inaugurated.  This  Sucre  branch  will 
eventually  extend  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Santa  Cruz  and  make 
available  to  the  people  of  La  Paz  and  the  mining  regions  of  Bolivia 
the  fresh  meat  and  vegetable  supply  that  is  unobtainable  at  present. 

Electric  Railway  from  La  Paz — Transportation  a  Problem. 

An  electric  railway  is  being  constructed  out  of  La  Paz.  It  is 
planned  to  extend  this  over  the  Cordilleras  into  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  Yungas.  With  this  enterprise  an  extensive  region,  said  to  be 
rich  in  valuable  forests  and  in  lands  suited  to  agriculture,  will  be 
opened  up,  and  the  rubber-producing  belt  will  be  given  an  easy  con- 
nection with  the  railways  and  over  them  with  the  seacoast.  The 
mining  industry  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  availability  of  suitable 
timbers  and  none  is  produced  in  the  Andine  higliland.  The  im- 
portance, therefore,  of  these  railways  connecting  with  the  timbered 
belt  of  the  eastern  slopes  is  readily  understood. 
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In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  efforts  made,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  the  most  pressing  problem  before  the  people  of  Bolivia  to-day 
is  transportation.  With  an  area  of  nearly  600,000  square  miles, 
a  total  population  of  scarcely  2,000,000  or  about  3  to  the  square 
mile,  a  land  characterized  by  high  mountain  ranges  that  impede 
railway  development  and  make  the  construction  of  highways  and 
railroads  so  expensive  that  only  the  most  favored  can  be  looked 
upon  as  directly  profitable,  with  a  population  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  of  Indians  of  low  industrial  and  economic  efficiency,  Bolivia 
has  a  difficult  problem. 
Agricultural  Resources, 

The  world  is  living  to-day  in  what  may  be  styled  an  industrial  age. 
The  prosperity  of  nations  is  measured  by  the  total  output  of  the  fac- 
tories, by  the  efficiency  of  the  systems  of  transportation,  etc.,  in 
greater  degree  than  ever  before.  And  yet  the  wealth  of  a  nation  has 
its  foundation  in  the  efficiency  of  its  total  population. 

In  discussing  Bolivia  it  is  well  to  consider  its  agricultural  re- 
sources, especially  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  available  food  supply. 

The  territory  of  Bolivia  extends  over  many  miles  of  the  Andean 
Plateau  from  Lake  Titicaca  southwards,  and  then  drops  over  the 
eastern  Cordilleras  and  spreads  over  the  foothills  into  the  tropical 
lowlands  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  River  Plate  systems. 

NoAvhere  else  has  it  been  found  possible  to  till  the  soil  with  success 
at  such  altitudes  as  is  done  in  the  Andean  highlands.  On  the  shores 
of  Lake  Titicaca  and  elsewhere  on  the  plateau,  far  above  the  timber 
belt,  at  altitudes  even  greater  than  13,000  feet,  the  people  of  Bolivia 
have  found  it  possible  to  grow  barley,  potatoes,  ancl  beans  when 
there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  and  proi:)er  exposure  to  the  sun. 
The  labor  involved  in  the  production  of  these  crops  is  arduous,  the 
returns  are  so  poor  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  introduction  of 
modern  implements,  and  there  is  no  possibility  that  the  Andean  high- 
lands will  ever  produce  more  than  sufficient  food  for  the  population 
required  for  their  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  supply 
of  food  required  by  the  laborers  in  the  mines  and  other  industries  of 
Bolivia  must  come  from  elsewhere  than  the  Andean  plateau. 

Sections  Adapted  to  Agriculture. 

On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  eastern  and  southern  Bolivia 
there  are  rolling  lands  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture,  and 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  other  Provinces  that  have  great  plains  are  prom- 
ising cattle  countries.  These  lands  have  found  an  outlet  for  their 
crops  through  Argentina  rather  than  into  Bolivia,  because  of  the 
absence  of  adequate  means  of  transportation.  Similarly,  in  northern 
Bolivia  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  there  are  said  to  be  great 
tracts  of  land,  with  a  climate  tropical  in  its  character  but  so  modi- 
fied because  of  the  varying  degrees  of  altitude  that  almost  every 
crop  known  to  tropical  or  semitropical  agriculture  can  be  produced. 
The  approach  to  these  regions  is  across  the  eastern  Cordilleras  of 
the  Andes.  The  descent  is  precipitous  and  the  construction  of  trails 
most  difficult.  None  but  the  most  valuable  products  have  been  able 
to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  Gold  from  the  placers,  rubber 
from  the  wild  forests,  coca  leaves,  and  a  few  crox^s  have  been  brought 
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out  of  this  region  for  years  and  have  entered  into  the  bulk  of 
Bolivia's  exports.  Sugar,  rice,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  however,  have 
remained  undeveloped  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  means  of 
transportation.  It  is  this  region  which  the  new  electric  railway  out 
of  La  Paz  is  to  open  up  for  exploitation.  The  completion  of  this 
line  will  bring  the  Yungas  valleys  within  reach  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  will  open  up  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
tropical  countries, 
labor  Problems. 

All  the  articles  of  prime  necessity  consumed  by  the  laborers  in  the 
mining  regions  of  Bolivia  are  imported  from  other  regions,  and  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  increase  their  cost  until  it  becomes 
almost  prohibitive.  The  Indian  labor  available  at  the  mines  is  of 
poor  quality  and  consequently  the  wages  paid  are  low,  and  there  is 
little  in  the  situation  that  would  warrant  the  hope  for  an  early  in- 
crease of  the  available  labor  supply.  The  vitality  of  man,  even  when 
he  enjoys  the  best  possible  living  conditions,  is  not  good  at  an  altitude 
of  16,000  and  17,000  feet;  needless  to  say,  the  Indian  laborer  of 
Bolivia  ranks  low  in  efficiency. 

The  demand  for  labor  to  develop  and  extend  the  mines  is  increas- 
ing. Imported  laborers  have  proved  to  be  even  less  efficient  than 
the  natives  in  the  high  altitudes.  At  Corocorro  one  of  the  copper 
companies  has  experimented  with  laborers  imported  from  the  coast. 
It  found  these  unable  for  the  most  part  to  endure  the  rigors  of  the 
climate,  and  has  decided  that  the  Bolivian  Indian,  in  spite  of  his 
inefficiency  and  low  standard  of  living,  is  the  best  labor  available. 

The  future  of  mining  in  Bolivia,  as  well  as  the  future  of  every 
other  manufacturing  industry,  depends  wholly  upon  the  availability 
of  a  dependable  supply  of  native  labor  adapted  to  life  at  high  alti- 
tudes aiid  to  the  other  conditions  that  affect  the  life  of  the  laborer 
in  Bohvia.  There  is  probably  no  w^ork  ahead  of  Bolivia  to-day  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  augmenting  the  supply  of  efficient 
labor  available  for  the  development  of  its  mines  and  other  industries. 

In  view^  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  zeal  with  which 
the  Bolivian  Government  is  devoting  itself  to  the  construction  of 
roads  to  the  eastern  plains  and  agricultural  lands  from  which  the 
food  supply  is  to  come  and  wdiere  a  dense  population  can  be  enabled 
to  exist  and  supply  the  surplus  of  laborers  required  in  the  industrial 
regions  of  central  and  western  Bolivia. 

The  Bolivian  Potato. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  throughout  the  Andean  plateau  at  alti- 
tudes where  even  the  hardiest  grains  and  vegetables  find  life  im- 
possible. The  natives  have  a  method  of  preparing  the  potato  so 
that  it  resists  decomposition  over  long  periods  of  time.  By  alter- 
nately freezing  and  thawing  the  tuber  all  the  moisture  is  removed, 
and  the  resulting  "  chuhu  "  (dried  potato)  can  be  stored  for  many 
months  and  even  years  without  fear  of  its  deteriorating.  Pressed 
into  little  bullet-shaped  units,  "  chunu  "  is  on  sale  in  every  market 
on  the  Andean  plateau  and  is  a  most  important  source  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  Indians. 

The  Bolivian  potato  offers  a  field  for  interesting  study  to  the 
agriculturist.     It  is  probable  that  Bolivia  has  much  that  might  be 
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learned  with  benefit  to  growers  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  seed  varieties  superior  to  those  now  grown  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered. France  and  Sweden  are  said  to  have  imported  seed  po- 
tatoes from  Bolivia  with  good  results. 

Wool-Bearing  Animals. 

Throughout  the  arid  region  that  lies  between  the  two  Cordilleras  a 
species  of  bunch  grass  grows  which  is  capable  of  resisting  the  rigors 
of  winter  and  which  provides  abundant  pasture  for  sheep  and  other 
wool-bearing  animals.  Experiments  conducted  under  Government 
supervision  seem  to  indicate  that  the  alpaca  is  better  suited  to  live 
in  the  highlands  than  is  the  sheep  or  any  other  w^ool-bearing  animal. 
The  Government  of  Bolivia  is  making  a  special  effort  to  stimulate 
the  industry,  and  the  production  of  alpaca  wool  is  attaining  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  country. 

Four  animals  closely  relate<l  to  the  camel  of  Africa  and  Asia 
inhabit  the  Andean  highlands.  Of  these  the  vicuna  and  guanaco 
are  wild  and  hold  no  important  position  as  a  source  of  wealth.  The 
skin  of  these  animals  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  soft  hair  and  has 
value  as  a  fur.  Efforts  to  prevent  their  extermination,  however, 
are  of  little  effect  in  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  and  so  diffi- 
cult to  police,  and  the  fear  is  that  they  may  eventually  disappear 
altogether.  The  alpaca  and  the  llama  are  domesticated.  The  llama 
is  the  pack  animal  in  universal  use;  it  withstands  the  rigors  of  the 
climate,  is  able  to  subsist  on  the  sparse  nourishment  available,  and 
endures  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  great  altitudes  far  better  than 
the  horse,  the  mule,  or  the  burro. 
The  Alpaca-Wool  Industry. 

The  alpaca,  although  closely  related  to  the  llama,  with  wdiicli  it 
interbreeds  freely,  differs  from  it  in  structure  and  in  tlie  character  of 
its  wool.  The  alpaca  is  smaller  than  the  llama,  rarely  atttmning  a 
height  of  3  feet.  Its  limbs  are  more  slender,  and  its  neck  is  longer. 
The  wool  of  the  alpaca  is  generally  black  or  white ;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, brown  and  spotted  ones  are  found. 

It  is  customary  to  shear  the  alpaca  every  second  year,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  the  wool  continues  to  grow  for  a  longer  period  and 
that  it  would  probably  be  profitable  to  shear  them  only  every  third 
year.  The  present  yield  averages  about  10  to  15  pounds  per  animal 
every  second  year. 

Until  recently  the  alpaca  herds  were  small  and  belonged  generally 
to  Indians,  who  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  breed.  Under  such  conditions  diseases  were  liable  to  break  out 
among  the  herds,  while  great  numbers  are  said  to  have  perished  from 
neglect.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  alpaca,  and  the 
Bolivian  Wool  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Porto  Acosta,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Titicaca,  has  taken  the  production  of  alpaca  hair  up  in  a 
businesslike  manner  and  is  receiving  encouragement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bolivia. 

Efforts  to  acclimate  the  alpaca  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  in 
Australia  have  not  succeeded.  It  has  even  been  found  impossible  to 
acclimate  this  animal  outside  of  its  regular  haunts  in  the  Ajides,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  with  the  best  care  possible. 

Among  the  wools  alpaca  is  superior  because  of  its  remarkable 
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strength,  its  flexibility,  and  the  fineness  of  its  texture.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  weaving  of  a  gi'eat  variety  of  materials  and  the  demand  for  it 
has  increased  from  year  to  year  imtil  there  is  the  keenest  competition 
among  the  buyers.  The  production  is  limited  entirely  to  the  Andean 
highlands  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

The  Alpaca  Market  at  Arectuipa. 

Arequipa,  the  center  of  activity  in  the  ajpaca  market,  is  located  on 
the  Southern  Eailway  of  Peru  at  an  altitude  of  about  8,000  feet. 
Here  several  houses  are  established  or  maintain  branches,  among  them 
being  several  British  firms,  one  Spanish  firm,  and  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
In  November,  1916,  it  was  said  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  alpaca 
brought  into  Arequipa  was  shipped  to  New  York,  and  that  the  New 
York  market  offered  the  best  prices.  Liverpool  was  formerly  the 
alpaca  market,  and  even  to-day  Liverpool  quotations  are  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  fixing  the  local  price. 

In  1914,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available, 
the  production  of  alpaca  wool  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  was  valued  at 
$1,548,543,  and  of  llama  wool  at  $90,137. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  quantity  for  each  country''  sep- 
arately, but  the  production  of  alpaca  wool  in  Peru  is  greater  than  in 
Bolivia.  As  export  duties  were  not  collected  on  this  product  in  1914 
the  seaboard  customhouses  were  not  required  to  keep  a  careful  record 
of  the  origin  of  the  supply.  There  has  been  an  effort  to  increase  the 
production  in  Bolivia,  but  the  region  around  Lagunillas,  in  southern 
Peru,  is  still  the  center  of  production.  That  grazing  lands  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  alpaca  are  still  available  in  Bolivia,  while  such  lands 
are  all  occupied  in  Peru,  gives  to  the  former  country  an  especial  in- 
terest in  this  connection. 

Production  and  Exports  of  Rubber. 

Another  American,  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Heath,  was  largeh''  responsible 
for  the  discovery  of  the  wild  rubber  forests  of  Bolivia.  He  not 
only  explored  the  great  forests  of  the  Yungas  but  traced  the  rowte 
over  which  products  might  be  transported  to  the  outside  world. 

Rubber  is  obtained  in  Bolivia  from  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 
plants.  Four  grades  of  crude  rubber  are  exported,  among  these 
being  the  superior  para.  In  1914  the  total  production  of  all  grades 
of  rubber  was  4,485  metric  tonS;  with  a  value  of  $3,312,149.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  quantity  and  value,  by  countries,  of  Bolivia's 
exports  of  rubber  that  year : 


Countries. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value. 

Countries. 

Metric 
tons. 

Value. 

2,846 
575 
481 
419 

52,098,199 
425,800 
347, 540 
311,701 

1 

157 
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$115,978 
12,931 

France 

Chile                

Total          

United  States 

4  485  1  s  ."^TJ  140 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  (metric  tons)  exports  of  rub- 
ber from  Bolivia  over  a  period  of  10  years  and  is  interesting  in  so  far 
as  it  shows  a  regular  annual  gain  in  the  volu.me  of  production :  IDOC, 
1,930:  1907.  1,831;  1908,  1,818;  1909,  3,052;  1910.  3,118;  1911,  3,64G; 
1912,  4,080 ;  1913,  5,143 ;  1914,  4,485 ;  1915,  5,055. 
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During  1009,  1010,  and  1911  the  world's  demand  for  rubber  was 
great.  Prices  rose  and  production  was  stimulated.  The  i^roduction 
of  crude  rubber  in  Bolivia  for  1909  was  almost  twice  what  it  had 
been  in  the  preceding  years,  and  with  practically  no  exception  the 
succeeding  years  have  shown  a  steady  increase  in  the  total  pro- 
duction. 

During  1915  the  demand  for  Bolivian  rubber  on  the  American 
market  became  unusually  .active -and  during  that  year  the  United 
States  became  the  chief  consumer,  taking  80  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
exported. 

The  advisability  of  protecting  the  forests  is  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  Government  circles  in  Bolivia,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
policy  of  conservation  will  be  effectively  adopted  in  the  near  future. 
Export  Taxes  on  Rubber. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  November  18,  1013,  rubber  exported 
from  Bolivia  is  subjected  to  the  following  export  taxes: 

Article  1. — Wlieu  the  quotation  for  rubber  is  25  to  36  pence  the  export  tax 
sliall  be  2  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tliis  tax  sliall  be  4  per  cent  ad  valorem  when 
the  quotation  rises  to  37  to  48  pence,  and  G  per  cent  when  tlie  quotation  is  49 
pence  or  above. 

Art.  2. — The  same  rate  of  export  taxes  shall  apply  to  rubber  of  inferior 
grades,  with  an  allowance  of  30  per  cent  off  the  quotation  for  fine  rubber. 

Art.  3. — In  cases  where  the  export  tax  collected  in  customhouses  of  foreign 
countries  adjacent  is  lower  than  that  imposed  by  Bolivia,  the  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  lowei'  the  rate  of  the  Bolivian  tax.  [This  measure  was  adopted 
to  prevent  smuggling  of  the  rubber  across  the  border  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
Bolivian  revenues.] 

Art.  4. — For  the  purpose  of  this  law  the  \alue  of  rubber  exported  from 
Bolivia  shall  be  70  per  cent  of  the  London  quotations  at  the  time  of  the  exporta- 
tion. The  London  quotations  shall  be  certified  to  the  Bolivian  Government 
fortnightly  by  the  Bolivian  consul  stationed  in  London. 

The  acquisition  of  rubber  lands  in  Bolivia  is  subject  to  the  law 
governing  the  public  lands  of  Bolivia. 

Title  to  Public  Lands. 

A  superficial  study  of  land  conditions  in  Bolivia  is  liable  to  mis- 
lead. As  already  stated,  the  superficial  area  of  Bolivia  is  variously 
estimated  at  500,000  to  600,000  square  miles  and  the  total  population 
about  2,000,000,  of  which  many  are  nonproductive.  With  a  popula- 
tion scarcely  amounting  to  three  individuals  per  square  mile  of 
superficial  area,  it  would  seem  that  Bolivia  sliould  possess  great 
areas  of  untenanted  public  lands.  This  condition  has  inditced  land 
companies  to  organize,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  title  to  Bolivian  lands  for  speculative 
purposes.  One  or  two  of  these  companies  have  made  serious  attempts 
to  settle  land  to  which  they  have  secured  titles,  but  if  exception  is 
made  of  some  of  the  first  rubber  concessions  taken  iqD,  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  cite  an  instance  of  successful  effort  along  these 
lines. 

Those  desiring  to  develop  public  lands  in  Bolivia  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  best  of  the  rubber  lands  have  already  been 
taken  up.  No  doubt  there  are  sections  which,  with  improved  methods 
of  transportation,  could  be  worked  profitably  if  a  supply  of  efficient 
labor  could  be  made  available.  Until  great  advancement  has  been 
realized  in  the  effort  to  provide  sanitation  and  to  improve  living 
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conditions  in  the  rubber  districts  the  rubber  producer  has  to  depend 
upon  native  Indian  labor.  The  supply  of  this  labor  is  insufficient 
for  the  demand  that  already  exists,  and  the  newcomer  must  count 
on  having  to  confront  a  serious  shortage  in  his  labor  supply. 

The  public  domain  of  Bolivia  still  comprises  great  tracts  of  land 
.upon  which  valuable  forests  stand,  or  which  are  adapted  to  cattle 
raising  and  other  agricultural  activities.  These  lands  can  be  secured 
on  liberal  terms  from  the  Bolivian  Government.  Ho^vever,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  eastern  Bolivia  is  at  present  far  removed  by 
either  distance  or  insurmountable  obstacles  from  any  market.  The 
land  company  hoping  to  makf;  a  successful  effort  to  develop  the 
public  lands  in  this  region  must  count  with  capital  and  energy  suf- 
ficient to  provide  its  own  means  of  transportation  and  every  other 
facility  required  for  its  success,  and  must  be  prepared  to  wait  years 
for  any  returns  for  its  capital  and  its  effort. 

Trade  Conditions. 

In  Bolivia  trade  in  exports  does  not  necessarily  and  invariably 
indicate  a  corresponding  and  correlative  trade  in  imports.  For  years 
Great  Britain  has  been  the  chief  buyer  of  Bolivian  exports.  Bolivian 
rubber  and  Bolivian  tin  have  gone  year  after  year  to  the  market  of 
Liverpool  in  quantities  many  times  greater  than  those  that  have 
gone  to  Hamburg,  New  York,  or  any  other  market  of  the  world. 
During  the  same  period  and  until  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war 
Germany  sold  in  Bolivian  markets  manufactured  articles  of  an 
aggregate  value  far  in  excess  of  those  sold  there  by  Great  Britain  or 
any  other  competitor. 

There  seems,  however,  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  natural  forces 
tend  to  a  balancing  of  the  trade  accounts  between  countries.  Tlie 
excess  of  sales  to  Great  Britain  over  purchases  has  made  it  possible 
for  Bolivia  to  maintain  with  relative  ease  the  reserve  credits  in 
London  that  have  been  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  its  gold 
standard  of  exchange.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign  obliga- 
tions of  Bolivia  have  been  so  largely  met  by  drafts  against  London, 
and  in  spite  of  the  payments  of  interest  and  profits  to  British  stock- 
holders of  Bolivian  enterprises,  it  still  remains  true  that  in  1914 
Great  Britain  was  the  only  one  of  all  Bolivia's  customers  that  paid 
cash  for  any  part  of  its  purchases  of  Bolivian  exports,  an  actual 
transfer  of  $1,250,000  in  gold  coin  having  been  necessary  in  that  year 
to  close  the  accounts  between  the  tw^o  countries. 

Foreign  Trade — Fluctuating  Currency. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
Bolivia  in  1913,  1914.  ^nd  1915.  The  year  1913  was  one  of  unusual 
activity,  1914  one  of  depression,  and  1915  one  in  which  trade  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  European  war. 


Items. 


Exports. 
Imports. 


Total. 


$37,4SS,e05 
21,905,133 


50,r93,7.38 


S2f),.'^.20,458 
1.5,004, -iSO 


42,224,947 


538,084,144 
9,009,820 

47,093,970 
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In  studying  trade  statistics  of  Bolivia  it  should  be  remembered 
that  tlie  boli\iano,  Avhich  is  the  nnit  of  value  by  which  the  volmne 
of  the  trade  is  mea,sured  and  in  terms  of  which  it  is  stated  in  Bolivian 
statistical  publications,  is  a  variable  quantity.  Normally  the  bo- 
liviano is  worth  0.08  of  the  Peruvian  pound,  which  has  the  same  in- 
trinsic value  as  the  pound  sterling;  that  is,  12.50  bolivianos  are  nor- 
mally worth  1  ])0und  sterling.  In  computing  the  figures  in  American 
dollars  for  this  report  a  uniform  equivalent  for  the  dollar,  2.50 
bolivianos,  was  used.  During  the  three  years  covered  by  the  fore- 
going table  this  value  has  fluctuated  from  2.50  to  3  bolivianos  or  even 
more.  In  October,  1916,  the  money  changers  in  La  Paz  were  willing 
to  give  2.8-t  bolivianos  for  the  United  States  dollar. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1916  the  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia 
showed  evidences  of  considerable  revival.  The  exports  during  this 
period  amounted  to  $16,071,431  and  the  imports  to  $3,203,465,  or  a 
combined  foreign  trade  reaching  a  total  of  $19,274,896  for  the  four 
months.  During  the  corresponding  period  in  1915,  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  Bolivia  amounted  to  only  $11,522,464,  the  increase  in  1916 
being  $7,752,432.  This  gain  was  largely  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  does  not  represent  a  real  increase  in  the  total  volume  of  produc- 
tion, excepting  in  so  far  as  tungsten  is  concerned,  nor  of  imports 
to  any  great  extent. 

The  Tungsten,  or  Wolfram,  Boom — Exports  of  Tin  and  Rubber. 

The  following  extract  from  the  West  Coast  Leader,  published  in 
April,  1916,  shows  the  activities  in  the  tungsten  mines  as  the  result 
of  the  great  demand  for  this  metal : 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  big  mining  strike  in  West  Coast  mining  camps, 
at  least  within  the  past  10  years,  is  the  activity  in  recent  months  in  the 
wolfram  or  tungsten  jnines  of  the  Oruro  district  of  Bolivia.  The  record  quota- 
tions which  wolfram  has  achieved,  owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  this 
mineral  in  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions  has  resulted  in  wolfram  dis- 
placing rubber  as  the  "black  gold"  of  South  America. 

Accounts  of  mining  activity  from  Oruro  bear  at  least  some  resemblance  to 
the  good  old  boom  days  in  California,  Coolgardie,  the  Klondike,  and  the  Rand, 
Vi'hen  fortunes  were  made  overnight  and  money  was  the  cheapest  commodity 
on  the  market. 

Up  to  the  latter  part  of  April,  1916.  wolfi'am  was  being  bought  in  Oruro  in 
any  amount  at  prices  that  had  reached  600  bolivianos  per  quintal  (about  $244 
per  hundredweight)  for  75  per  cent  concentrates,  and  .500  bolivianos  per  quintal 
(about  $200  per  hundredweight)  for  70  per  cent  fine.  This  was  giving  a  profit 
to  the  producers  at  times  of  more  than  $200  per  hundredweight. 

Before  the  end  of  April,  1916,  hoAvever,  a  fall  in  the  prices  had 
begun  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  1916  mines  that  could  not 
have  been  bought  for  $200,000  in  April  are  on  the  market  for  as 
little  as  $5,000  or  $10,000. 

Among  the  exports  of  Bolivia  minerals  occupy  a  most  important 
position,  constituting  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total.  Tin  is 
the  chief  Bolivian  mineral.  In  1913  the  exportation  of  tin  concen- 
trates amounted  to  44,595  metric  tons,  with  a  value  of  $27,037,751, 
or  about  72  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  for  that  year.  Second  to 
tin  came  crude  rubber,  Avith  a  total  export  of  5,143  metric  tons, 
valued  at  $5,860,659.  The  combined  exports  of  tin  concentrates  and 
crude  rubber  constituted  approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports of  Bolivia  that  year,  and  the  export  duties  collected  on  these 
two  commodities  formed  an  important  part  of  the  national  income 
that  year. 
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Prices  for  Bolivian  tin  and  crude  rubber  fell  during  the  early- 
months  of  1914.  A  serious  disturbance  to  Bolivian  national  finances 
resulted,  from  which  the  country  is  only  now  beginning  to  recover. 

Production  of  Tin. 

During  1915  Bolivia  held  second  rank  among  the  producers  of  the 
world's  supply  of  tin.  Of  the  total  amount  produced  that  year  the 
Straits  Settlements  are  credited  with  54.59  per  cent  and  Bolivia 
Avith  29.97  per  cent.  The  Department  of  Potosi,  in  which  is  situ- 
ated the  famous  "  mountain  of  silver  "  that  furnished  the  name  for 
the  department,  is  the  center  of  tin  production  in  Bolivia.  The 
river  crossing  the  ancient  city  of  Potosi,  from  the  Boca  Mina  Real 
several  miles  down  the  valley  toward  Miraflores,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  scene  of  much  activity  with  its  crude  mills  and  smelters 
for  silver  ore,  is  again  the  scene  of  a  great  activity,  but  it  is  no 
longer  silver  that  interests  the  miners  and  the  smelters,  but  the  rich 
tin  ore  which  was  cast  aside  several  centuries  ago,  being  considered 
of  little  or  no  value. 

Other  tin  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Potosi  and 
the  river  beds  are  to  be  dredged.  The  Departments  of  Oruro  and 
La  Paz  augment  the  production  of  Potosi;  in  1915  these  three 
provinces  together  produced  the  total  exports  of  tin  from  Bolivia. 
New  Refining  Process  Helps  Tin  Industry. 

It  has  been  customary  to  ship  Bolivian  tin  in  concentrate.  The 
•concentrate,  or  barilla,  contains  about  70  per  cent  tin,  a  little  gold 
and  silver,  and  about  25  per  cent  of  waste.  Freight  rates  from  Bo- 
livia to  the  seaboard  are  high,  and  the  necessity  of  exporting  tin  with 
a  waste  weight  of  25  per  cent  is  a  heavy  burden  for  this  industry. 
The  absence  of  suitable  fuel  in  sufficient  quantity  and  the  exorbitant 
cost  of  imported  fuel  has  prevented  the  establishment  of  smelters  in 
the  country.  Several  years  ago  some  of  the  tin  producers  under 
took  to  smelt  their  ores  with  electric  heat.  Water  power  is  abundant 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  introduction 
of  smelting  with  electric  heat  Avould  result  in  increased  profits  to  the 
mines  and  tend  to  stimulate  the  production.  The  experiments  have 
not  been  as  successful  as  had  been  hoped,  and  to-day  there  is  but  little 
interest  manifested  in  the  etFort  to  smelt  tin  in  Bolivia. 

The  peculiar  impurities  carried  by  the  tin  ores  of  Bolivia  have 
made  it  cliffi.cult  in  the  past  to  refine  this  mineral.  The  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  has  discovered  an  electrolytic  process  for 
the  refining  of  Bolivian  tin,  which  produces  a  metal  as  pure  or  purer 
than  that  produced  anywhere  else.  In  view  of  the  large  consumption 
of  tin  in  the  United  States  the  future  of  this  discovery  promises  a 
better  market  for  Bolivian  tin  than  au}^  hitherto  known  by  it,  and  the 
tin  industry  of  Bolivia  has  ahead  of  it  a  future  of  great  prosperity. 

The  indirect  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  tin  smelter  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  at  Perth  Amboy  are  considerable.  Tin  is 
the  backbone  of  the  indus-trial  life  as  well  as  of  the  system  of  public 
finances  of  Bolivia.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  has  been  developed.  Should  the  United  States 
become  the  chief  consumer  of  Bolivian  tin  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  would  become  the  chief  depositor}^  for 
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Bolivian  rcserver-,  that  dollar  exchange  for  Bolivia  would  be  an  estab- 
lished I'.'ict.  and  that  Bolivian  purchases  of  American  machinery  and 
manufacLiired  goods  would  increase  as  a  result. 

It  may  b:?  said  tliat  1913  was  the  year  in  which  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  discovered  Bolivia.  In  that  jqav  the  United  States 
spent  $22;], 791  for  Bolivian  exports;  in  1914  this  amount  rose  to 
$981,001,  and  in  1915  to  a  total  of  $10,000,000.  [A  comprehensive 
article  on  Bolivian  tin  for  the  United  States  was  published  in  Com- 
Mi:i!(E  Krpoirrs  for  Jan.  G,  1916]. 

Countries  Purchasing  Bolivian  Products. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  value  of  Bolivian  exports,  by 
countries,  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915 : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

$30, 305,  731 

3,189,496 

1, 828,  751 

1,268,894 

365, 538 

236,177 

223,  791 

70, 227 

$20,  774, 500 
1, 475, 977 
1,063,000 
755, 066 
354, 199 
496,178 
981,001 
420,  537 

$26, 654, 735 
25  655 

326, 920 

579, 060 
243, 890 

United  States     

10  007  240 

246, 644 

Total                    

37, 488, 605 

26, 320,  458 

38,084  144 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  purchases  made  by  the  United 
States  during  1915  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  is  largely  due 
to  the  diversion  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  crude  rubber,  formerly' 
exported  to  Liverpool,  to  New  York;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
purchases  of  Bolivian  tin,  copper,  tungsten,  and  other  minerals  for 
United  States  industries — the  entrance  of  the  American  Smelting 
&  Refining  Co.  into  Bolivia  as  a  buyer  of  ores  and  concentrates, 
especially  tin  anil  copper,  accounts  for  much  of  this  increase. 

Import  Trade — Great  Demand  for  Certain  Wares. 

Bolivia's  imports  during  1915  and  191C  were  subject  to  influences 
of  a  more  or  less  abnormal  character,  for  several  of  the  countries  that 
had  supplied  Bolivia  with  most  of  its  imported  manufactured  goods 
were  entirely  cut  off  frcm  their  South  American  market  by  the  war, 
especially  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  both  1913  and  1914  Germany 
ranked  first  among  the  nations  supplying  goods  to  Bolivia,  Avhile 
Belgium  furnished  about  C  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the 
country. 

The  slump  in  Bolivia's  foreign  trade  in  1914  continued  during 
1915,  and  the  imports  are  not  even  .yet  as  great  as  one  would  expect 
from  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value  and  volume  of 
the  exports. 

During  the  prosperous  year  of  1913  there  was  some  overbuying, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  several  importers  in  Bolivia  found 
themselves  overstocked  and  ill  prepared  for  the  dull  times  that  were 
to  follow.  Even  to-day  some  of  the  stocks  of  piece  goods  acquired 
in  1913  and  1914  have  not  been  entirely  exhausted. 

The  larger  importers,  however,  have  disposed  of  much  they  had  on 
hand,  and  some  have  found  it  difficult  and  even  impossible  to  re- 
plenish their  stocks.  A  few  have  been  able  to  secure  suitable  goods 
from  the  United  States;  others  have  limited  their  business  to  a 
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minimum;  but  some  have  had  to  close  their  doors  until  the  return 
of  normal  times. 

At  La  Paz  and  Oruro  American  and  foreign  firms  are  handling 
certain  lines  of  United  States  manufactured  goods  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  demand  for  these  is  so  strong  that  considerable  busi- 
ness is  possible  in  spite  of  the  very  high  freights  to  be  paid  and  of 
the  original  high  cost  of  production  at  this  time. 

That  United  States  exporters  have  not  made  as  great  an  eifort  to 
secure  Bolivian  trade  at  this  time  as  conditions  would  seem  to  war- 
rant is  evident  to  anyone  visiting  the  large  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Bolivia.  At  Potosi,  Sucre,  Cochabamba — to  say  nothing  of  other 
important  distributing  centers  not  reached  by  the  railways — there 
exists  a  demand  for  manufactured  goods  of  a  great  variety.  Cotton 
goods,  knit  goods,  underwear,  shoes,  hardware,  etc.,  make  up  the  list. 
At  La  Paz  and  Oruro  to-day  there  is  almost  a  famine  in  crockery, 
glassware,  and  porcelain,  while  cooking  utensils,  granite  ware,  alu- 
minum, etc.,  are  not  to  be  had. 

Advice  to  Exporters. 

One  importer  at  Potosi  told  the  writer  that  he  had  made  many 
purchases  from  catalogues  sent  him  from  the  United  States,  but  that 
he  preferred  to  buy  from  samples,  or,  better  still,  to  deal  with  a 
personal  representative  of  the  manufacturer  or  exporter.  This  man 
had  not  seen  an  American  salesman  in  months — in  fact,  he  did  not 
seem  positive  that  he  had  ever  seen  an  American  salesman  in  Potosi. 

The  market  for  every  kind  of  merchandise  in  Bolivia  is  limited  in 
volume  and  trading  is  both  difficult  and  expensive  in  a  country  so 
poorly  equipped  with  transportation  and  in  which  the  distributing 
centers  lie  far  apart  in  uninhabited  deserts.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  a  system  of  licenses  to  which  the  traveling  salesman  must 
submit,  and  to  the  existence  of  octroi  stations  on  the  boundary  lines 
of  internal  political  subdivisions  of  the  country  at  which  imposts 
are  collected  on  many  kinds  of  merchandise  in  addition  to  the  custom 
duties  collected  at  the  national  customhouses  at  the  ports  of  entry. 

However.  $-20,000,000  worth  of  trade  is  not  to  be  despised.  In 
1918,  when  (rermnn  exporters  made  a  determined  effort  to  secure  the 
trade  of  Bolivia,  their  sales  amounted  to  more  than  $8,000,000. 

The  salesman  who  expects  to  succeed  in  Bolivia  must  arrive  in  the 
country  equip))ed  to  do  business  in  a  great  variety  of  manufactures, 
he  must  be  willing  to  lose  time  and  submit  to  inconveniences,  and 
he  mvjst  make  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
is  to  deal. 
Exporters  Should  Study  the  Needs  of  the  Market. 

German  manufacturers  operating  from  Chile  and  Brazil  have 
made  a  well-organized  and  carefully  executed  plan  to  capture 
Bolivian  trade.  The  Banco  Aleman  Trasatlantico  of  Bolivia  has 
been  a  powerful  and  most  useful  4illy  to  them  in  this  undertaking. 
Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  their  trained  salesmen,  whose 
methods  should  be  studied  by  exporters  of  other  nationalities  de- 
sirous of  entering  the  Bolivian  field. 

In  discussing  the  trade  problems  of  Bolivia  with  merchants  doing 
business  there,  one  finds  repeated  time  and  again  the  claim  that 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  unAvilling  to  modify  their 
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goods  to  suit  the  requirements  of  their  foreign  markets.  Americans 
must  not  allow  the  complaints  of  foreign  merchants  to  mislead  them. 
Xo  doubt  much  of  the  prejudice  against  American  goods  has  been  due 
to  the  acts  of  competitors,  and  many  of  the  complaints  heard,  upon 
careful  analysis,  are  based  on  hearsay,  or  even  the  imagination. 

It  will  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  describe  the  advance 
of  the  German  shawl  in  Bolivia.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  Andes 
it  is  the  universal  practice  for  both  men  and  women  to  wear  a  sort  of 
blanketlike  shawl  or  poncho.  The  men  Avear  the  shawl  poncho  fash- 
ion, while  the  Avomen  wear  it  rather  as  a  blanket. 

These  shawls  were  formerly  Avoven  on  crude  hand  looms  by  Indian 
Avomen.  Even  to-day  it  Avould  be  difficult  to  find  a  shepherdess  on 
the  Andean  highlands  of  either  Bolivia  or  Peru  who  is  without  her 
loom  and  who  does  not  spend  much  of  her  time  Aveaving  the  coarse 
blankets  and  garments  used  by  the  family.  The  yarn  used  on  these 
looms  is  spun  at  home  by  the  men,  women,  and  children.  But  few 
artificial  dyes  are  used.  The  avooI  is  sorted  into  white,  black,  and 
broAvn,  and  color  effects  are  obtained  almost  exclusively  by  the  care- 
ful combination  of  these  natural  colors. 

The  German  manufacturer  studied  this  shaAvl  and  estimated  the 
demand  Avhich,  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  laborers  needed 
b}^  the  mines,  could  no  longer  be  supplied  w^ith  hand-woven  gar- 
ments. He  produced  a  machine-woven  shawd  of  a  dark  gray  color 
as  nearly  like  the  samples  he  had  secured  of  the  hand-woA'en  goods 
as  possible.  His  article  Avas  neater,  more  comfortable  and  in  many 
Avays  preferable  to  the  hand-woven  shawl,  and  to-day  is  worn  by 
thousands  of  Avomen  in  the  Bolivian  highlands. 

A  similar  effort  Avas  made  to  replace  the  hand-AVOA^en  poncho  and 
head  covering  of  the  men,  but  with  less  marked  success.  Men,  the 
AAorld  oA-er,  seem  inclined  to  adopt  the  European  costume,  and  in 
Bolivia  the  poncho  is  being  supplanted  by  other  garments. 

Market  for  Shoes  Now  Supplied  by  Domestic  Concern. 

The  market  for  shoes  in  Bolivia  Avould  seem  to  offer  a  field  for 
the  exercise  of  skill  such  as  tliat  shown  in  the  introduction  of  the 
German  shaAvl,  but  this  market  has  already  been  entered  by  a  Bo- 
livian concern  that  operates  a  small  factory  at  Oruro.  The  pro- 
prietors of  this  factory  haA'e  two  great  advantages  OA^er  their  com- 
petitors :  One,  the  Bolivian  legislature,  in  order  to  protect  the  factory 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  infant  industry,  has  placed  an  almost 
prohibitive  import  duty  on  shoes;  and  the  other,  by  an  arrangement 
Avith  a  manufacturer  of  shoemaking  machinery  the  firm  has  an 
almost  exclusive  use  of  power  machinery  for  shoemaking.  '  HoAvever, 
it  is  but  a  question  of  time  until  a  market  Avill  exist  in  Bolivia  for 
foreign  footwear,  and  the  exporter  who  finds  himself  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  Avill  reap  the  profits. 
Cooperation  of  Exporters  Necessary. 

Among  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  methods  of  our  com- 
petitors in  Bolivia,  there  is  probably  none  that  is  more  important 
than  cooperation.  The  salesman  or  manufacturers'  agent  who  enters 
Bolivia  with  a  single  line  of  goods  or  with  a  limited  assortment  of 
samples  invariably  finds  the  market  so  limited  that  his  business  is 
too  small  to  make  him  feel  as  though  it  would  pay  him  to  return. 
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In  any  country  the  market  is  limited  by  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants and  their  average  purchasing  and  consuming  power. 

Measured  on  this  scale  the  Bolivian  market  for  most  manufactured 
goods  is  limited  in  the  volume  of  goods  it  can  take  and  is  relatively 
difficult  and  expensive  to  deal  with.  Bolivia  lies  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  coast,  the  centers  of  population  are  located  at  great 
altitudes  and  the  traveler  is  exposed  to  mountain  sickness  in  visiting 
them.  There  is  no  complete  freedom  of  movement  from  place  to 
place  within  the  country.  Municipalities  exercise  the  right  to  license 
traveling  salesmen,  and  the  fees  are  relatively  high.'  To  undertake  a 
visit  to  such  a  market  a  salesman  must  have  some  reason  for  believing 
that  his  visit  will  be  profitable  both  to  himself  and  to  his  principals. 

By  going  prepared  to  make  sales  from  a  great  variety  of  samples, 
to  restock  the  trade  in  a  variety  of  lines,  the  salesman  overcomes  the 
limitations  of  the  market  to  a  great  extent. 

Exporters  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  cooperation  is  an 
essential  factor  of  their  success.  The  salesman  who  can  combine  the 
lines  of  noncompeting  manufacturers,  and  visit  a  market  with  a  com- 
plete display  of  samples  will  impress  his  foreign  customer  with  his 
importance  and  seriousness,  and  will  secure  business  of  a  volume 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  return  trip  if  he  can  suit  the  demand  as  to 
quality  and  price. 

Articles  imported  in  1914. 

A  study  of  the  goods  imported  into  Bolivia  in  1914  gives  some 
idea  of  the  variety  of  manufactures  required  in  that  country.  The 
principal  articles  and  their  values  were:  Live  animals,  $765,170; 
food  and  beverages,  $3,803,257;  raw  materials  and  articles  partially 
manufactured  $2,079,134;  manufactured  goods,  $8,106,928;  gold  and 
silver  bullion  and  coins,  $1,250,000 ;  total,  $15,904,489. 

As  already  stated,  1914  was  an  unusually  poor  year  fol-  Bolivian 
trade,  and  the  foregoing  list  is  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  lines  along  which  the  greatest  activity  in  the  import 
trade  lies.  Normally  the  imports  of  Bolivia  reach  an  annual  valua- 
tion of  slightly  more  than  $20,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  by  countries  of 
foodstuffs  and  beverages  and  of  manufactured  goods  imported  into 
Bolivia  in  1914. 


Countries  of  origin. 

Foodstuffs  and 
beverages. 

Manufactured  goods. 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

Metric  tons. 

Value. 

6,790 

1,269 

6,  810 

14, 268 

8,261 

1,532 

205 

353 

$896,  764 
179,028 
417,742 
757, 597 
868, 533 
95, 979 
28,  522 
98, 936 

13, 213 

6,029 

2,435 

3,261 

657 

417 

6,865 

572 

$3, 166, 158 

1, 567, 839 

Chile 

394, 557 

United  States                                

847, 211 

Peru 

157, 046 

175, 202 

841, 670 

320, 310 

Although  the  foodstuffs  imported  from  the  United  States  were 
almost  twice  as  great  in  quantity  as  those  sent  by  its  closest  com- 
petitor, their  value  was  actually  less  than  that  of  the  foodstuffs 
from  Germany  or  Chile.     They  consisted  largely  of  flour,  lard,  and 
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other  foods  only  slightly  manufactured.  Bolivia  is  a  good  market 
for  American  canned  foods  and  is  worthy  of  the  careful  cultivation 
of  exporters. 

Legislation  Affecting  Foreign  Trade  of  Bolivia. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  and  vexation  complained  of  by  traveling 
salesmen  who  visit  South  American  countries  could  be  avoided  if 
they  would  devote  a  little  more  time  and  effort  to  the  task  of  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  customs  regulations  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  countries  they  expect  to  visit.  Bolivia,  as  well  as  other 
South  American  countries,  issues  an  official  commercial  code,  called 
the  "  Codigo  de  Comercio,"  that  contains  a  complete  statement  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
up  to  the  date  on  which  the  publication  is  issued.  Bolivia  also  issues 
an  official  publication  on  customhouse  regulations  called  the  "  Reg- 
lanionto  General  de  Aduanas,"  which  contains  a  complete  statement 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  the  administration  of  the 
customliouses  and  the  collection  of  import  and  export  duties.  Every 
exporter  transacting  business  with  a  South  American  country  should 
have  for  reference  copies  of  the  Codigo  and  Reglamento  de  Comercio 
and  of  the  Reglamento  de  Aduanas  issued  by  that  country,  and 
should  make  an  especial  effort  to  keep  these  publications  up  to  date. 
Consular  officials  of  these  countries  in  New  York  would,  no  doubt, 
be  in  a  position  to  secure  copies  of  these  publications  for  firms  apply- 
ing for  them,  and  the  expense  involved  would  be  nominal. 
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